


The Town of Pullman Railroad entrepreneur George Pullman sought to 
create a utopia in which his employees would live, work, and play. For some residents 
the ideal town came with too many restrictions. See page 3. 
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The Lake County Discovery Museum, a department of the Lake County Forest Preserves, is located 
40 miles northwest of Chicago in the Lakewood Forest Preserve: Route 176 and Fairfield Road, 
Wauconda, Illinois 60084; 847-968-3400. www,LakeCountyD 1 scoveryMu 5 eum.org. 

The museum 3s a public educational institution devoted to preserving history through its 
collections and the presentation of inspiring exhibitions. Primary areas of expertise for research 
and programming include the history of Lake County, Illinois and the history of postcards. The 
Curt Teich Postcard Archives, a division of the museum, consists of millions of historic Images that 
tell the story of late nineteenth and twentieth century life. A permanent exhibition on the history 
and significance of postcards is on display at the museum. 
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Pullman, Ill. 


Above: The Arcade Building was one of the focal points of the town of Pullman 
Illinois It housed stores, businesses, and entertainment under one roof. Ca. 1900. 
341a. Cover, bottom: For one upstate New York family, hunting was an activity with 
which each member was familiar (see page 8). Ca. 1907. Pierce Collection. 


Postcards from the Teich Archives to 
be Displayed in Chicago 

From May 21, 2011 through March 31, 2012, 
a selection of postcards from the Curt Teich 
Postcard Archives will be on display as part of 
the exhibition Out in Chicago at the Chicago 
History Museum (CHM). 



It is not uncommon for museums and archives 
to share resources. CHM is a well-established 
institution (formerly known as the Chicago 

Historical Society), anc! the Teich Archives was 
happy to collaborate, making images from its 
collection available to a broader audience. The 
Out in Chicago exhibition is part of a continu¬ 
ing series about Chicago’s communities. The 
Chicago History Museum describes the exhibit: 

Out in Chicago spans diverse stories 
and perspectives and explores issues 
such as language, gender expres¬ 
sion, formation of identity, the role 
of LGBT [lesbian, gay, bisexual, and 
transgendered] people in politics and 
culture, and family relationships. It 
balances private stories with public 
perspectives in relation to gender, 
community, and identity and spot¬ 
lights the inspiring and charged 
heritage of this diverse Chicago com¬ 
munity, whose history truly belongs 
to all of us. 

The postcards chosen from the Teich Archives 
address cross-dressing, gender role expecta¬ 
tions, and gender role reversal — especially 
in reference to the women's suffrage move¬ 
ment. The exhibition is rich with images from a 
variety of sources. More information about the 
exhibit can be found on the Chicago History 
Museum's website chicagohistory.org. 

Above: During the women's suffrage movement it 
was feared by some that allowing women to vote 
would change the traditional roles of men and 
women in society. This view was often reflected in 
anti-suffrage images. Ca. 1910. BB90. 























The Town of Pullman 


Andrew H. Bullen 




Pullman sought to create ... a 
model of a perfect town for the 
betterment of his workers. 


Top: In 1880, George Pullman began developing his 
model community on a site south of Chicago. The town 
was finished by 1884, including (L-R) the Hotel Florence, 
Arcade, and train station. Ca. 1885. Courtesy of the 
author. Bottom: George M. Pullman (1831-1897) was a 
successful industrialist, perhaps best known for the luxury 
sleeping rail cars known as Pullman Palace Cars. 1890. 

Courtesy of the author. 


eorge Mortimer Pullman (1831-1897) was an industrial pioneer whose 
innovations to passenger car manufacture and operations revolution¬ 
ized the way America moved across the country. Pullman was an 
inventive and innovative entrepreneur. Legendarily, an extremely uncomfortable 
overnight train ride from Buffalo to Westfield, New York, caused him to realize 
that there was a vast market potential for comfortable, clean, and efficient 
passenger service. He had a great deal of familiarity with compact sleeping 
accommodations thanks to his experiences as a young man with canal boats 
and structures on the Erie Canal. 

In 1857, Pullman formed a partnership with his friend, New York State 
senator Benjamin C. Field, to build and operate several sleeping cars. Pullman 
and Field secured a contract from the Chicago, Alton, and St. Louis Railroad to 
develop a more comfortable sleeping car. They converted two cars with moderate 
success. Field, more interested in politics than rail cars, assigned his interest to 
Pullman in exchange for future loans. 

To meet the ever-increasing demands of rail passenger car travel, in 1880 
Pullman bought four thousand acres near Lake Calumet approximately four¬ 
teen miles south of Chicago for $800,000. Pullman had a great deal of affection 
for the young city of Chicago, greatly admiring its entrepreneurial, tough, 
no-nonsense way of doing business. The location was ideal for his proposed 
factory complex, as it was close to a major Illinois Central Railroad hub and a 
natural harbor. In addition, the relative isolation of the area would allow 
Pullman to create an idyllic environment for his workers. 

Unlike most other nineteenth century industrial barons, Pullman had 
a very strong sense of utopian idealism due to his Unitarian upbringing and 
deep personal religious beliefs. He sought to create what he deemed would be 
a model of a perfect town for the betterment of his workers. He hired twenty- 
seven year old Solon Spencer Beman to design his new factory complex and the 
adjacent town with its own housing, shopping areas, churches, theaters, parks, 
hotel, and library for his employees. The 1,300 original structures were entirely 
designed by Beman. 

The centerpiece of the complex was the Administration Building and its 
man-made lake. The Hotel Florence, named for Pullman s favorite daughter, 
was built nearby. Pullman believed that the country air and fine facilities 
without agitators, saloons, or city vice districts would result in a happy, loyal 
workforce. The model planned community became a leading attraction during 
the World s Columbian Exposition of 1893 and caused a national sensation. 













Pullman was praised by the national press for his 
benevolence and vision. As pleasant as the commu¬ 
nity may have been, Pullman expected the town to 
make money. By 1892 the community, profitable in 
its own right, was valued at over five million dollars. 

Increasingly, Pullman s paternalism caused 
unrest and discontent among residents. While he 
did not require employees to live in Pullman houses 
or shop in Pullman stores — since he had seen 
firsthand the devastating effects of such policies in 
the mining towns of Colorado — he still ruled the 
town like a feudal baron. He prohibited independ¬ 
ent newspapers, unapproved public speeches, 
town meetings, or open discussion. His inspectors 
regularly entered homes to inspect for cleanliness 
and could terminate leases on ten days notice. The 
church stood empty since no approved denomina¬ 
tion would pay rent and no other congregation 
was allowed. Private charitable organizations were 
prohibited. Pullman employees declared, “We are 
born in a Pullman house, fed from the Pullman 
shops, taught in the Pullman school, catechized in 
the Pullman Church, and when we die we shall go 
to the Pullman Hell.” 

The Arcade Building 

The main shopping area for the town was 
intended to be the Arcade Building. The Arcade 
was completed in June 1882, and was envisioned 
as one of the main social complexes of Pullman. 


The largest non-factory building in the town, the 
Arcade was a block long, covered about an acre, and 
contained shops, a library, a theater, other general- 
use rooms, and offices on its first and second 
floors. A precursor of the modern shopping center, 
the Arcade was designed with dry-goods shops 
on the main and second floors rented to various 
proprietors, and a subscription library and ornate 
one thousand seat theater on the second floor. The 
third floor held meeting rooms for various lodges, 
including Freemasonry and the Independent Order 
of Odd Fellows. In May 1883, the Pullman Loan 
and Savings Bank moved into the northeast corner 
of the building, and a post office in the northwest 
corner also joined the list of tenants. 

This centralization of most shopping and 
services (other shops were available in the Market 
Hall) was covered over by an extensive iron-and- 
glass arcade, which admitted natural daylight onto 
the second floor gallery and first floor walkways. 

Arcades and large department stores were both 
early efforts to bring multiple shops or collections 
of merchandise under a single roof, especially in 
congested urban areas where transportation and 
access were problems. Arcades did not last, but 
department stores were very successful. 

The Stores 

Shoppers in the 1880s might have meandered 
down the aisles of the Arcade Building looking 





“We are born in 
a Pullman house, 
fed from the 
Pullman shops, 
taught in the 
Pullman school, 
catechized in 
the Pullman 
Church . . 


The view down 112th Street 
shows the Pullman Church in 
the left foreground, the row 
houses for the workers, and 
the Arcade (last building on 
the right). The housing in 
Pullman was more expensive 
than typical worker housing 
at the time, but it offered 
amenities such as running 
water on both the first and 
second floors, and indoor 
toilets. 1892. Courtesy of the 
author. 















Top: The massive Arcade Building was constructed from stone 
and over two million bricks. The entire structure covered 
almost an acre of land. 1885. Courtesy of the author. 

Bottom: Modeled after arcades in Europe, the main walkways 
were covered with a glass roof that let in light but protected 
patrons from the weather. The banner stretched across the first 
floor level reads, "To the people of Pullman, Roseland and 
Kensington, Save time and car fare by buying your goods at 
Arcade Mercantile Co. At Lowest Chicago Prices." Ca. 1885. 
Courtesy of the author. 


into store windows at shoes, clothing, china and 
glassware, furniture, jewelry, or hardware. They 
may have shopped for tobacco, some groceries, 
“dry goods” (also known as “soft goods,” which 
consisted of bedding, hosiery, gloves, fabrics, 
ribbon, lace, silk, and other textiles, as distinct 
from groceries) or availed themselves of the 
services of a tailor, dressmaker, barber, insurance 
agent, doctor, or dentist. 

An interesting early tenant of the Arcade was 
the Arcade Trading Company, a retail establish¬ 
ment operated by John Hopkins (also one of the 
initial members of the library’s Advisory Board) 
and Frederick Secord. Hopkins initially worked for 
the Pullman’s Palace Car Company as a construction 
worker, but his skills and talents helped him rise to 
“head timekeeper” for the car shops by 1881. The 
Arcade Trading Company rented four stores in the 
Arcade in 1886, and Hopkins not only kept his job, 
but also apparently secured a secret agreement for 
a rent rebate for the stores. Hopkins, to Pullman’s 
horror and increasing animosity, became a 
Democrat, and, after Chicago mayor “Our Carter” 
Harrison was assassinated in October 1893, 
Hopkins won a narrow victory to become Chicago’s 
first Irish-American mayor. 

The Pullman Bank 

The Pullman Bank occupied the northeast 
corner of the first floor of the Arcade. The Pullman 
Loan and Savings Bank, incorporated in 1883, was 
controlled by the Pullman’s Palace Car Company. 
Both the bank and the company encouraged sav¬ 
ings by offering a 4 percent interest rate and 































Top: The Pullman library was 
located in the Arcade 
Building. It had a spacious 
reading room, seen here, a 
filing room, and three class¬ 
rooms. Patrons were charged 
a yearly fee until July 1, 1908 
when it became the "Pullman 
Public Free Library." Ca. 1890. 
Courtesy of the author. 
Bottom: The Arcade theater, 
lavishily decorated with 
Moorish accents, provided a 
venue for plays, concerts, and 
lectures. Composite image 
from photos. Ca. 1885. 
Courtesy of the author. 


offered loans for home ownership (though not in 
Pullman). The bank grew rapidly in accounts, and 
total and average deposits from its inception. In 
August 1884 there were 578 accounts with total 
deposits of $83,943 and average savings per account 
of $146. Almost ten years later in April 1893 the 
bank held 2,249 accounts with total deposits of 
$630,889 and average savings per account of $283. 

The bank functioned as both paymaster and 
debt — especially rent — collector for the Pull¬ 
man Company. Until 1891, when the practice was 
made illegal, Pullman operatives living in the town 
would arrive to collect their pay, from which rent 
had already been deducted. After 1891, an opera¬ 
tive would receive two checks: one for the amount 
of his rent and the other for the balance of his 
wages. Pressure was placed on him to immediately 
endorse the rent check and apply it to his debt. 

This practice, reported and examined during 
the 1894 Pullman Strike and in the subsequent 
United States Strike Commission Report, contrib- 










































The Pullman Loan and Savings 
Bank, incorporated in 1883, 
was controlled by Pullman's 
Palace Car Company. Its 
practices came under scrutiny 
during the 1894 strike. 
Ca. 1910. V06526. 



uted mightily to the suffering of town-dwellers during the strike. In 1893, the 
United States economy experienced the most severe economic downturn of 
the nineteenth century. The Pullman Company’s orders were severely 
curtailed as railroads, overextended on credit already, were forced into 
bankruptcy. Workers were laid off or on half pay because of the economic 
downturn. Pullman had always viewed the town as another revenue stream, 
and since he had guaranteed his investors a return of at least 6 percent on 
their money, saw no reason to cut rents or revenues from the town. It became 
impossible to live in Pullman and a major source of discontent. The displea¬ 
sure about this and other issues led to the Pullman Strike of 1894, probably 
the most famous of the nineteenth century labor actions. 


The Arcade Theater 

To reach the richly appointed theater on the second floor, one ascended 
a massive stairway from the west central entrance of the Arcade to a hallway 
decorated with a sky-blue ceiling "bespangled with stars.” A giant gas chandelier 
hung from the frescoed ceiling inside the theater, which had five elegant and 
ornately-decorated boxes on each side of the main seating area, extending from 
a balcony. The orchestra seats were covered in red leather. The one thousand 
seat theater was dedicated on January 9,1883, with an address by Stewart 
Woodford of New York, and the play “Esmeralda,” put on by the Madison 
Square Theatre Company. 

The Pullman Library 

Another integral part of the Arcade was the library. It contained more 
than six thousand volumes, most being George Pullman’s personal donation. 
Library cards cost $3 a year for adults and $1 a year for children. The library 
was housed in four elegant rooms in the northeast corner of the second floor. 
These rooms had stained glass windows, chandeliers, Wilton carpets, and 
upholstered furniture which gave the library the feel of a gentlemen’s club. 
There was also an austere fifth reading room which was furnished plainly 
and had a separate entrance. This was for factory workers who might not feel 
comfortable in the other rooms. Evening classes for adults were held here and 
included classes in stenography, art, language, and literature. Lucy Fake was 


the first librarian; another important librarian was 
Bertha Ludlam, cousin of George M. Pullman. The 
collection eventually became a part of the Pullman 
Branch of the Chicago Public Library. 

Despite efforts by the family of George 
Pullman to acquire the property for sentimental 
reasons, the Arcade fell into disrepair in the early 
twentieth century, and was demolished in 1926. 
The site lay abandoned until shortly after World 
War II when an American Legion Hall was erected. 
After the Hall was eventually sold, it became a 
visitors' center, run by the Historic Pullman Foun¬ 
dation. Unlike many of the corporate structures in 
the planned community of Pullman, almost all of 
the housing stock is still extant. The neighborhood 
maintains a strong identity and sense of commu¬ 
nity, and welcomes visitors from all over the world 
interested in experiencing one man’s dream of 
creating “The World s Most Perfect Town.” 


ANDREW BULLEN is the Electronic Communications 
Coordinator for the Illinois State Library. He holds a BA 
degree from the University of Chicago and a MS degree 
from the University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign. 

He has been a resident of the Pullman Neighborhood in 
Chicago for eleven years, and is a local historian. 
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BOOK REVIEW I Jill Stites 




Arluke, Arnold and Robert Bogdan. Beauty and the 
Beast: Human-Animal Relations as Revealed in Real 
Photo Postcards, 1905-1935. Syracuse: Syracuse 
University Press, 2010. 276 pages: illustrated. 
ISBN 978-0-8156-0981-0. 


eaitty and the Beast by Arnold Arluke and 
Robert Bogdan offers a look at the many 
* ^ aspects of human-animal relationships. The 
authors approached the project as an experiment, 
looking at images from a particular time period 
about a specific topic. Combining Arlukes* back¬ 
ground in the study of human-animal relations 
and Bogdan s knowledge of photography, they 
chose real photo postcards from the early twentieth 
century, which they felt was a time of significant 
change in those relations. Originally targeted for 
scholars and people with a specific interest in 
human-animal relations the book also appeals to 
anyone interested in the history of photography. 
Postcard collectors and dealers will find it useful 
for gaining knowledge about their collections, too. 
The authors soon realized Beauty and the Beast has 
a wide appeal and can even be used as a text for 
courses geared toward history, anthropology, or 
sociology. With this in mind, they include many 
comparisons of past animal treatment to current 
practices, giving insight into how some attitudes 
have changed, yet others have remained the same. 
This is not a typical “coffee table” book with glam¬ 
orous photos; some readers may find a number of 
the postcards difficult to look at, yet they are of 
great historic value. 

The postcards are scanned in high quality and 
the authors selected only about 350 to include 
in the book. A few images that were not good 
enough quality to print are referred to in the text. 
The book is well laid out and the photos are well 
documented as to subject with clear reference 



In the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, farm families often had very hands-on 
relationships with their animals. Everyone, even the children, had a role in raising the animals 
which would most likely one day provide them with food. In this image a boy poses with prime 
beef stock. Ca. 1910. Private Collection. 

points in the text and excellent cross referencing for finding the source of the 
image. It includes an index of text and photos as well as a list of illustrations 
with descriptions. There is also an extensive list of references which could 
prove valuable for further research. My only complaint is that most of the 
images are not on the same pages as sited in the text. The flow of reading is 
interrupted by having to turn the page to find the photo. 

A specific topic is addressed in each chapter, but none are explored in 
great depth, though it does provide a starting point for further research. Some 
of the topics are unique and give the reader an unusual glimpse into past 
human-animal relations. The first chapter, “Animals, Humans and Postcards,” 
gives an overview of relationships with animals from beloved pets to animals 
that were considered a danger to humans. The rest of the chapters examine 
the wide range of roles animals play in human lives, and throughout the book 
ones emotions run the gamut. 

The book addresses one of the biggest reasons for human-animal rela¬ 
tions: animals used for food. There are real photo postcards of branding and 
dehorning of cattle. These common practices may be necessary for the farmer 
or rancher, but can seem disturbing to an urbanite. Images also show farmers 
butchering their animals. Preserving the moment in a photograph indicates 
that butchering time was important and a celebration of their goal to provide 
food for the family. In addition, it was commonplace for children to be onlook¬ 
ers or even participants in this process. Many children today have no idea that 
a chicken nugget is actually from a once living chicken, but in the early 1900s 
about 50 percent of the population lived in rural areas and had direct contact 
with produce animals. 

What farmers did not eat they sold to local retailers, and customers knew 
who supplied their meat. I cannot help but think of what a simple process 
it was compared to the strict regulations in place today. People who lived 
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in town could go to the local market, pick out a 
chicken, and have it prepared by the butcher for 
their supper that evening. Holidays were a time of 
brisk sales for butcher shops and a call for adver¬ 
tising their produce. A card from an Ohio butcher 
shop shows whole pigs proudly displayed on the 
floor with sausages draped over their noses, beef 
carcasses hanging from the rafters, and turkeys 
stripped of their feathers draped over a large 
table in front of the proud employees, ready for 
Christmas. Local markets also purchased wild 
game for resale and provided butchering services 
to local hunters. This, too, was photographed. 
Dead deer and other game were arranged in front 
of butcher shops to advertise their services. 

Livestock was not always restricted to the 
farm. Poultry such as chickens and ducks could be 
raised on very little land. It was common for the 
women to be responsible for the family's poultry, 
giving them a claim to financial independence. My 
own grandmother raised chickens for eggs for the 
family and neighbors. She lived in an apartment 
on Main Street above my grandfathers barber 
shop in a small town in Illinois. A small section of 
land in the alley provided sufficient space for rais¬ 
ing enough chickens to provide them with food. 
She also mastered the techniques of killing and 
butchering, a common practice for the time. 

Farmers took pride in their animals as 
demonstrated by the many postcards of them 
showing off their livestock. These images are not 
advertising a business, yet they did bring atten¬ 
tion to local fairs in the East and Midwest. The 
competition at the fairs increased the emphasis 
on quality and more profitable livestock. It was 
also the start of big business and the search for 
breed-specific specialties such as chickens who 
were productive egg layers or cows that produced 
large volumes of milk. With the advancement of 
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the rail system and refrigerated railroad cars, Americans were led away from 
geographical and seasonal limitations to a steady availability of a wide variety 
of meat products. Names such as the Chicago Stockyards, Swift, and Armour, 
became synonymous with the meat packing industry. But, the assembly-line 
approach for processing meat — or more accurately, “disassembly-line” — led 
to unsanitary conditions, inhumane treatment of the animals, and worker 
exploitation, which plagued the industry during the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries. 

In addition to produce animals, the postcards in Beauty and the Beast 
document animals used for labor, entertainment, and as symbols. Postcards 
of soldiers posing with animal mascots during war times gave those at home a 
softer view of their loved ones and reassured them of their wellbeing. Presi¬ 
dents and other politicians often involved animals in their campaign materi¬ 
als to give people a perception that those in power also had a softer side. 

Seeing a chapter titled “Sports” might make one wonder, other than 
horseracing, what sports involving animals could there be? Surprisingly, only 
one postcard represents horseracing, while one other shows a dogsled derby. 
The bulk of the photos are made up of rodeos and trick riders, mostly women. 
Other more troubling sports also appear, such as cock fighting and dog fighting 
picturing the owners proudly standing next to their animals. Truly something 
that is not acceptable today. 


Top: Some postcard images are more whimsical than others. 
Using an early method of "photoshopping," one clever 
photographer manipulated mulitple photos of some fancy 
chickens until the larger-than-life poultry dwarfed the wagon 
driver. Ca 1909. Private Collection. 

Bottom: Before large grocery stores and supermarkets became 
common, most towns had a local butcher shop. On par with 
other town merchants, the butcher was a well-known figure in 
the community. Margard and Sons, Sandusky, Ohio. Ca. 1910. 
Don and Newly Preziosi Collection. 















Animals have long been used as status symbols. Wearing fur 
may no longer be popular, but recently stars such as Paris 
Hilton made dogs into fashion accessories creating a whole 
new demand for small breeds. Ca. 1920. B. Nelson Collection. 


Hunting is another practice that is not as 
commonplace today as it once was. Wearing a fur 
coat or displaying the mounted head of an animal 
seems morbid to many people, but in the past 
when it was thought that animals were plentiful, 
hunting was a part of life. Often children were 
posed with guns in hand after a successful hunt 
and even sitting atop a posed dead deer as if it 
were still alive. Today children may be involved in 
hunting as a family tradition or to help provide the 
family with food, but some parents are less willing 
to expose their children to the activity. However, 
hiding the fact that in order to enjoy a hamburger, 
an animal had to die, may be perpetuating an 
ignorance of where food originates. 

The vermin chapter is the most disturbing to 
me because of the treatment of animals as a reac¬ 
tion to peoples' fears and anxieties. There seemed 
to be no respect for the lives of animals perceived 
as hazardous to people s way of life. For instance, 
mass killings and competitions to eliminate the 
wolf/coyote population, for undocumented reasons, 
sent distorted messages about these animals. 1 1 am 
saddened by the approach that humans must elim¬ 
inate whatever hampers their progress. Attempting 
to remove an entire species without taking into 
consideration the environmental ramifications is 
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Top: Hunters seek both food 
and trophies. This postcard 
reveals that the bald eagle, a 
symbol for the United States, 
was once legally hunted. Ca. 
1910. Marder Collection. 

Left: Rodeos used human- 
animal relations as entertain¬ 
ment. Rodeo women, such as 
steer roper Mabel Strickland, 
were a popular draw. Ca. 
1912. Photo by Doubleday, 
Susan Nichols Collection. 


hat'd to comprehend. Luckily, people such as Theodore Roosevelt began to set 
aside land to protect aJl species, and today there are many laws that protect 
animals and their habitats. Though some altitudes may not have changed 
over time, for the most part it is now realized that there are ways to treat wild 
animals humanely. 

Prior to the availability of real photo postcards, most people could not 
afford to record images of their everyday lives, including their animals. With¬ 
out these postcards that show important human-animal relationships from 
a century ago, they would not be as well documented for future generations. 
One thing I realized from reading this book is that whether in the past or the 
present, humans insist on controlling the animal population of the world. We 
continue to domesticate animals for our pleasure and create breeds to fit our 
lifestyles. 2 From horses who labored for us, to Rin Tin Tin who entertained us, 
this book was an excellent glimpse into our past relationships with animals. 


JILL STITES is an Environmental Educator for the Lake County Forest Preserves. She 
holds an Associates degree in Applied Science in Veterinary Technology and has some 
experience in the taxidermy field. She had many experiences with a variety of animals 
growing up in an animal-loving household in a small farm community. 


Notes 

1, In the plains states, the terms wolf, prairie wolf, and coyote were often used inter¬ 
changeably, Killing wolves was considered more prestigious then lulling coyotes, 

2. Breeding has created animals that are hairless for allerg)' sufferers or created physi¬ 
cal problems for some breeds just because of a preference for a dog with a pushed in 
nose. 















Postcard Journalism 

Recent Donation | Barbara Wilcox 



Top: The fifteen postcards of 
the 2010 Christchurch earth¬ 
quake damage were pro¬ 
duced by The New Zealand 
Postcard Society (Inc.) and 
Shades Stamp Shop Ltd. This 
block of shops containing 
several businesses was heavily 
damaged by the quake. Photo 
Bruce King. 2010. G8994. 
Bottom: A reporter for a local 
television network interviews 
geologist Mark Quigley about 
the many cracks which 
opened up in Highfield Road 
near Darfield, New Zealand. 
The ground shifted as much 
as eleven feet in some places. 
Photo Bernard Quigley. 2010. 
G8992. 


T he Curt Teich Postcard Archives recently received 
a donation of fifteen postcards depicting the 
damage following the 7.1 magnitude Christchurch 
earthquake that struck New Zealand on September 4, 
2010. Images of this type — known as "disaster post¬ 
cards" — may seem odd. After all, don't postcards 
typically depict pleasant scenes? During the first part of 
the twentieth century, however, disaster postcards were 
a prominent form of photojournalism, serving a similar 
purpose as do newspapers, magazines, television, and 
the Internet today. Despite all these other available 
mediums, this new acquisition shows that postcards still 
have their place in modern society, although not to 
the same degree as before. 

By the late 1800s, technology known as the half¬ 
tone process allowed newspapers and magazines to 
publish images. The halftone process involves the use 
of dots of varying sizes and color shades that, when 
viewed from a distance, form a recognizable image. It 
is still in use today by newspapers and magazines. In 
its infancy, the process was costly and thus nearly all 
but the largest and most prominent publishers were 
unable to take advantage of it. This led the way for 
photographers, who flocked to scenes of disaster ready 
to take photographs which they could quickly convert 
into postcards. Indeed, photographers could be found 
selling postcards of an event mere hours after it had 
occurred, often before clean-up efforts had begun. 1 


These photographers found a ready market in the crowds that gathered to witness the 
incident. And because of how quickly photographers could have postcards printed, 
they often beat larger publishers in making images public. 

It is largely due to these postcard photographers that disasters were documented 
to such an extent. One notable example is the great San Francisco earthquake and 
fire of 1906. If not for the popularity of disaster postcards at the time, it is unlikely 
that the rich visual record we have today would exist. Photographers who rushed to 
the scene caught streets filled with rubble following the early morning quake, 
estimated to be around 8.0 on the Richter scale. In many of the postcards, an ominous 
smoke cloud from the resulting fire looms in the background. Later images show 
buildings being consumed by fire and the charred aftermath. 

As with other disasters, witnesses purchased postcards to document their experi¬ 
ence, Others sent them to family and friends letting them know how they fared 
during the event. Some collected images depicting disasters. Still others had more 
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Top left: The 1906 San Francisco earthquake was felt from Oregon to Los Angeles and is consid¬ 
ered one of the worst natural disasters in the United States. Ca. 1907. V06271. Bottom left: Only 
the framing of San Francisco's city hall survived the 1906 earthquake and the fires that followed. 
Ca. 1907. V06272. Top right: Westende Jewellers' central location near television and radio 
stations made it the iconic backdrop for television reports about the Christchurch earthquake. It 
was severely damaged and later demolished. Photo Bruce King. 2010. G8983. 

creative uses, such as an insurance company that sent out postcards depicting the 
damage following a 1905 tornado, to help sell their insurance. 

Because postcards tend to be much sturdier than newspaper clippings, which 
also documented such events, a good number of disaster postcards still remain 
today. Another reason many postcards have survived is that people often kept them 
because receiving a note from a friend or family member was important to them. 
Tacked up on a wall or stashed in a hat box, many 
people felt special when they received a postcard and 
thus they were more likely to keep them. 

Eventually, camera technology improved, prices 
decreased, and the average consumer could afford to 
take their own photos. In addition, the halftone process 
became more accessible to publishers and the prevalence 
of disaster postcards decreased greatly by the 1930s 
and 1940s. In the following decades, new methods of 
photojournalism, such as television, and more recently, 
the Internet, further decreased the demand. However, 
as the postcards from the 2010 Christchurch earthquake 
show, the art has not yet completely faded away. There is still something different, 
and special, about a postcard which is why postcards are still sent every day. 

It is worth noting that since the donation of the postcards featured here, 
Christchurch suffered another, more severe, earthquake on February 22, 2011. This was 
followed by the March 11, 2011 earthquake that struck Japan. Although the archives is 
not aware of any postcards that record these more recent events, every disaster is life 
changing for the people it affects, and each is worth documenting and remembering. 


. . .photographers 
could be found 
selling postcards 
of an event mere 
hours after it 
had occurred. . . 


BARBARA WILCOX holds a BA degree in History from Lake Forest College. She is a vol¬ 
unteer at the Curt Teich Postcard Archives and contributed to the museum's Civil War 
High Tech exhibit. She has a deep interest in history and plans to continue expanding her 
knowledge in the field. 

Notes 

1. Allen Freeman Davis, Postcards from Vermont: a Social History ; 1905-1945, (Hanover, NJ: Uni¬ 
versity Press of New England, 2002) 7-8. 

2. Ed Aswad and Suzanne M. Meredith, Broome County in 
Vintage Postcards, (Charleston, SC: Arcadia Publishing, 2000) 59. 
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Flynn, Courtney. Images 
of America: Lake Zurich. 
Charleston, SC: Arcadia 
Publishing, 2011. ISBN 
978-0-7385-8305-1. 

A new volume in Arcadia 
Publishing's Images of 
America series features 
Lake Zurich, a northwest 
suburb of Chicago. The 
author, Courtney Flynn, 
explores the town's past 
as a lakeside summer 
retreat for vacationers, 
through its years as a 
small town, to today 
when it is a suburban 
development with thriv¬ 
ing schools and places to 
shop. Although the lake 
was a major attraction, the 
author points out that 
it was really the people 
that made Lake Zurich a 
community. 

Two images from the Curt 
Teich Archives were used. 


• •• 

"Greetings from Peter's 
Chocolate." The 2011 Pe¬ 
ter's Chocolate Calendar. 
Cargill, Inc. 2010. 

In the 1860s, chocolatier 
Daniel Peter attempted 
to blend chocolate with 
milk to create a less bitter 
product. However, the 
high water content of the 
milk did not allow for a 
proper binding. About the 
same time Henry Nestle 
was already producing 
condensed milk, a prod¬ 
uct with a much lower 
moisture content. The 
two friends were soon 
collaborating by mixing 
the chocolate with the 
condensed milk to create 


In the Media 


Images from the Curt Teich Archives are used in a variety of print 
and online media, films, and exhibitions. In the Media is an 
annotated list of where Teich Archives 
images can be found. 


milk chocolate and a 
new industry was born. 
Refining his product over 
the next decade, Peter's 
milk chocolate captured 
the hearts and pallets of 
chocolate lovers around 
the world. 

Peter's company, Peter, 
Cailler, Kohler, was 
acquired by Nestle in 1929, 
and the Peter's brand was 
purchased by Cargill, Inc. 
in 2002. Cargill continues 
to follow Peter's original 
methods and supplies 
high quality chocolates 
and related products to 
chocolatiers, bakers, and 
manufacturers in the 
United States and Canada. 

As a gift for their custom¬ 
ers, Peter's Chocolates 
created a 2011 calendar 
featuring some of the 
businesses that use Peter's 
products in creating their 
fine chocolates. Each 
month showcases a 
particular business and 
features a Curt Teich 
Large Letter postcard 
showing the state where 
the shop is located. 

• •• 

Disney California 
Adventure Park, Golden 
State, Walt Disney 
Imagineering Blue Sky 
Cellars attraction. 2011. 

If you are planning a visit 
to Disney's California 
Adventure Park, stop by 
the preview center at 
Blue Sky Cellars. There 
one can get a glimpse 
into the minds of the 
Walt Disney Imagineers as 
they plan future attrac¬ 


tions for the park. One 
can see sketches, models, 
concept renderings, 
maquettes, and video 
journals that reveal the 
creative process of the 
Disney designers who 
develop new rides and 
attractions. The exhibit 
also shows the Hollywood 
landmarks that inspire 
the facades of the attrac¬ 
tions side by side with the 
new concept designs. 

A postcard from the Teich 
Archives featuring the 
American Broadcasting 
Company Building in 
Hollywood, California 
with its streamline curves 
and rows of glass block 
windows, is one of the 
images used as inspiration 
for the new attraction. 
Little Mermaid: Ariel's 
Undersea Adventure. The 
ride is scheduled to open 
at Disney's California 
Adventure in 2011. The 
Magic Kingdom version 
of the ride opens in fall 
2012 . 



Each month of the Peter's Chocolates 2011 calendar presents a 
different North American location, a local candymaker, and a 
new recipe. June features Sefior Murphy Candymaker in Santa 
Fe, New Mexico. The large letter postcard is from the Teich 
Archives. 2011. 
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For the Disney California Adventure Park Imagineers, inspiration can come from anywhere, even 
postcards. The American Broadcasting Company building in Hollywood, California influenced 
the ideas for the new attraction Little Mermaid: Ariel's Undersea Adventure. 1952. 2CH512. 


















































Notes from the Research Desk 
GRAND CANYON TREASURE 

Debra Gust 


“Notes from the Research Desk” and “Cataloging Notes” 
appear in alternate issues of Image File. The two fea¬ 
tures focus on the use of and access to materials in the 
Teich Archives. 

cholars, historians, landscape architects and 

many other professionals come to the Curt 

Teich Postcard Archives looking for images 
to document their research. These researchers un¬ 
derstand the role postcards serve in illuminating 
history and will often use the archives s resources 
over a number of years. One such researcher is Dr. 
Yolanda Youngs, who is currently a Visiting 
Assistant Professor in the Department of Geography 
at Oklahoma State University. She first came to 
the archives in 2008 while working on her disser¬ 
tation which focused on visual representations of 
the Grand Canyon over time. Her current research 
is exclusively on Curt Teich postcards of the Grand 


Canyon from the 1930s to the 1950s and any 
original production materials for those cards. 

Dr. Youngs wrote, “I am interested in seeing 
any written notes or documentation of conversa¬ 
tions (letters, memos, etc.) that discuss the visual 
editing process for Grand Canyon postcards. I 
would be interested in documentation that 
describes the artists or postcard creator s actions 
such as moving subjects around in a postcard with 
various editions of that scene, applications of 
colors from black and white photographs, adding 
or removing subjects, etc.” She identified a num¬ 
ber of images that potentially could have original 
material, and I pulled the postcard production files 
and opened them with much anticipation. 

There are about one hundred thousand large 
manila envelopes that came from the Curt Teich 
Company containing production materials for the 


Bright Angel Lodge, built on 
the south rim of the Grand 
Canyon, was designed by 
Southwest architect Mary 
Coulter in 1935. Coulter was 
known for using local ele¬ 
ments in her work, such as in 
the lodge's fireplace where 
each layer of stone matches 
the geological strata found in 
the Canyon. 1937. 7AH895. 
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postcards, spanning the years 1925 to 1959. Some are empty or have only a 
negative or directions for creating the postcard, but others hold real treasures 
that act as touchstones to another time and place that no longer exists. It 
is not unusual to find carpet samples, paint chips, fabric swatches, menus, 
brochures, and watercolor sketches of the final postcard designs. I have come 
across sample packages of cigarettes, flattened boxes to be drawn in a super¬ 
market display, wallpaper samples, chunks of linoleum, and peacock feathers. 
These remnants are a bit out of context when they slide from the envelopes, 
but once you see that they are intrinsic to the card’s design they become a 
tangible connection to the past. This component of the Curt Teich Postcard 
Archives is what sets it apart from other twentieth century visual collections. 

The files pertaining to Dr. Youngs’ request held an interesting assortment 
of touched-up photos with a few instructions — exactly the kind of informa¬ 
tion that interested her. One file, however, was truly the “mother lode.” It 
was for a postcard of the lounge in Bright Angel Lodge and contained a page 
from the December 1936 issue of The Hotel Monthly magazine. The story 
described the lounge and paid particular attention to two windows flanking 
the stone fireplace. The article states, “The second unique feature of this room 
are the two huge view windows to either side of the fireplace. These windows 
are framed by heavy picture frames and give the appearance of two great 
paintings of the Grand Canyon — except that no painter could ever render 
the subtly changing marvel of color and form as do these two framed visions,” 
On the outside of the envelope the instruction label stated “Fake canyon view 
in window as per magazine illustration.” Sure enough, the original photo 
had been retouched with a scene of the Grand Canyon showing through the 
window. 

When I told Dr. Youngs about this file she was thrilled. She told me that 
she had stood in the lounge many times and wondered how the photographer 


had angled the shot because the stunning view is 
not the one seen from that window. Now she had 
her answer, in writing. However, the question 
arises — does the fact that the image was altered 
in this way make it any less valid than one that 
has been left untouched? I would answer, “Not at 
all.” These postcards were created as souvenirs, 
intended to evoke good memories. Our memories 
tend to embellish the places we enjoyed, so what’s 
the harm in letting the artists do it for us? Bright 
Angel Lodge is located just a few feet from the 
Canyon’s rim, and I’m sure the views are breath¬ 
taking, though perhaps not exactly the same as the 
postcard. 


Left to right: The Curt Teich Company kept their production files in manila envelopes. The enve¬ 
lope for the Bright Angel Lodge postcard did not contain a lot of pieces, but the information 
was priceless. In addition to the label on the envelope, a green slip of paper instructed the artist 
to put a "fake canyon view in window." The photo shows the obviously pasted-in view in the 
window to the right of the fireplace. 1937. 7AH895. 
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The Curt Teich Postcard Archives is the largest public 
collection of postcards in North America, consisting of 
millions of historic images that tell the story of late 19th 
and 20th century life. The industrial archives of the Curt 
Teich Company of Chicago, which operated from 1898 to 
1978 as the world’s largest printer of view and advertising 
postcards, is the core collection of the Teich Archives at 
the Lake County Discovery Museum. It is the intention 
of the museum to preserve this resource and highlight 
the importance postcard views have for understanding 
history. 


museum 




Connect Online: www,T«fchArchivesorg 

Life m a Postcard Mirror at teidiardVives.bfagspoLcom 

discusses the picture postcard as an. visual document and 




Postcards from the 
Teich Archives can 
be seen daily in the 
museum's permanent 
postcard exhibit 
Bringing t he World 
Home and in the Art 
Nouveau-themed John 
High Gallery, 


























